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men he could find, and releasing the ne,}still further, by wishing totally to expel them from the 
itude. West Indies. 
b at Port de Paix, felt himself prodi-} 4 was nottill 1683 
» hostile proceedings, for not 
jose his troops to these in- 
ar Lalmost i in- 


» that de Cussy was appointed as suc- 
cessor to M. de Pouancey—De Franquesnay having com- 
manded in the mean time as the king’s lieutenant; and up- 
on his arrival, the new governor found enough to do in « 
; duial a der. to tranquilize the mutinous disposition of his people. 
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ourt having entertained very serious designs of a! 
he conquest of St. Domingo, M. de Cussy was in- 
beretly to make preparations for this achieve 

Pat the same moment (1688) the Spaniards 

te } in perpetual incursions upon the French 

a editating on their part the captere of 

, and finally, the French portion of Ilay- 

¢ however, was disconcerted by omer occur. 

ted an exclusive privi! of 

these seas toa company ee 
ad the effect of deprivins 

nts of their ordinary susi-- 

ls, the people who could 

tures, found themselves in 

ie ese ries in consequence of which, 

dl; oy till it issued in an open revolt 

ite vicinity of Cape Francois. Measures, 

Instantly taken by M. de Franquesnay, the 

cer of the district, in concert with M. de 

e cofftiliatory and firm, which issued in the 

ion of the tumult. 

of 1689, de Cussy planned an expedition 
he was determined, if possible, — 

s. With this view, he assembled 

¢ of four hundred and fifty infantry; one 
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sea er ees, sh adbeast eben: ed and fifty negroes, were employed as attendants on 
BABS Ges t. dag a ctgpeinke pattie She dane? omptte tpeaig | scbment. Having reached the neighborhood, and 
aig ge tthe Sel -wotwith Bonefh! raeund ss ain s moned them to surrender, be vigorously pursu- 
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and most of them had t ; 

towhom they” felt 

consequently found lit 


and having speedily as 
ran the country as far as aa 


creing in every direction. Atk 4 ay they not on beabes ‘ : = eotaaiid lain tae “sul uli 
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LaF iltary wtiempe at present. The fugitives from the 
> Sesplired island; were distributed in Martinique and 
ke Mayti. PRS FE MEM kT 5 tae ood 
: Sos to Ae 5 - J + date sf oY Re wept i: $d at is * re 

EP ais on ad ear My Spaniards prepared to revenge 
“their disgrace at St.“Jago, by an attack upon Fran- 
vee. F . } wy - 


oO Rage a 
ne and set about the nécessary means of de- 
eens 2B gen oplaiom, bit weit bornest “ep 
dt es of Franquesney, he issued ordefs to meet the 


eo in. e plains at a distance of about a léague and a 
ialf from the town... This arrangement was fatal—th 
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meh -were outnumbered by treble their own force; 
and D Cussy,, with’ thirty officers and four or five hundred 
of the bravest men, among whom was Franquesnay, perish- 


the field where the Spaniards triumphed.» Nor did 
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lumns of jumbled stuff, merely for the purpose of 
feasting their eye upon the terror-striking signa- 
ture of “Dudley”! ! : . 

As I intend to lump his. four numbers together, 
and reply to such parts as seem to be worth notice; 
and as I hiold myself ready to show the policy, false- 
how: and futility of every sentence to which he 
may think proper to call my attention, it will not 
be expected that { should, for the present, take no- 
lice of each “straggling” sentence.—It caanot be 


sxpected that when Hercules marches forth to slay 
@ thousand headed hydra, he wil; waste.all his’ 


quivers in shooting at hob-gobblins by the way.— 
No sir: let adventurers of this kind be guided by tne 
invincible courage of the memorable “Dudley,” 

















































conquerors fail to retaliate upon the surrounding coun. 
° ary, injuries they had previously sustained: neither 

mam, woman, child, nor habitation, within their reach, es- 

, T their vengeance. Many indeed fled tothe woods, 
icceeded in saving their families, property, and ne- 
gs - 
$} among the latter, some remarkable instances occur- 
eg red.of that fidelity, which has been always characteristic 

~ "Of these poor oppressed people, who refused to avail them- 

= Selves of the present favorable opportunity of resuming 
a3 bess and sacrificing their oppressors. After com- 
e mitling arious depredations, the Spaniards withdrew. 
¥ Tne only proper person that could be found te’succeed 
to the superintendence of the colony, was M. Ducasse, who 
_ «Was intimately acquainted with the island. He was ana- 
” tive of Beara, and one of the directors of the Senegal Com- 
pany, to which he rendered very important services. Up- 
oo hig arrival at Cape Francois, in October, 1691, he found 
the colopy in a reduced and wretched condition, the popu- 
‘ation dimin isbeul, the fortifications almost in ruin, and the 
sliores menaced by a formidable Spanish fleet, This oli. 
ged hita to hasten to Leogane and Petit Goave with the 
ships that had accompanied him from France. The meas- 
gves of a defensive and precautionary description which he 
tok, effectually prevented the enemy from making any de- 
«scent: they were in fact sufficiently alarmed at ‘his prepa- 
a3 rations. 
~~ __® In 1694, Ducassé madevn descent upon the island of Ja- 
* Maica,. dnd. after doing much mischief, carried off 3600 
slaves, and a quantity of merchandize. The English, how- 
over, returned the compliment the ensuing summer, by the 
reduction of the fort of Cape Francois to ashes, and the 
capture of Port de Paix, 
In 1697, the peace of Ryswick suspended hostilities; and by 
the treaty, then agreed upon, the French obtained the first 
‘regular cession of the western part of Hayti. 

(To be continued.) 
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' FOR THE GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
Review of Dudley's rep ty to Amicus, published 
some time since, in the Greensborough Palriot. 
“Mr. Epitor: No’ person can be more willing 
than myself, to tease you with unwelcome subjects, 


jatecesting productions: but as a gentleman over 
thé signature of “ Dudley” has spun out his re- 
tiarks to so greata length in reply to some excep- 
tions taken to ‘particular parts of Mr, Burton’s 
Message to the last Legislature;—and as these re- 
smiarks are not only destitute of that candour and 
sincerity which should characterize the writings of 
him who seeks to confute error,” ah#propagate 
truth—but, some of them. at least, are absolutely 
false in fact, as I intend proving to the satisfaction 
of your readers, you will do me the justice to pub- 
' > dish the following rejoinder. “ 
| ° + *Dadley” represents the sentiments of “Amicus,” 
a: every part of his “remarkable brilliant” 
q tion, as too “too rediculous to demand a seri- 
ous refilation* had he passed bis word for this at 
» the commencement of :hie first number, instead of 
> .-.. arrying the wallet, in the character of squire 
Se Y Rancho, with Quixotte, to fight ithe windmill, be 
| ©. Blight have peserved a large portion of bis ink and 








and harrass the patience of your readers with un-}prospeet of mevitable starvation compels them to 


and his prototype, Don Quixotte. 

»eMy object in making the observations over the 
gnature of “Amicus,” was notbing more tlian to 
nvitea spirit of free discussion, in order that the 


approached the subject with this intention—had he 


promoting the cause of Truth; but as it is, should 
he have the vanity. to expect any acknowledge- 
ment, or indulgence from me, he will find himself 
grossly disappointed. 

I am altogether as willing to admit, as Dudley 
is, to contend, that a “general improvement” in the 
condition of our state, “will effectually stay the tide 
of emizration.” But has not the experience of 
ages shown that these “systems” never can be ad- 
vanced to matdrity, while one class of the citizens 
is lounging in indolence and rioting in dissipation 
and debauchery; another portion pressed down to, 
a level with the “brute creation;” andthe balance 
too diminutive to uphold a sinking country? 


In order to show that slavery is not the cause of 
that emigration from our state, which is generally 
admitted as the greatest clog to improvement, be 
gravely tells us thiat “ all those emigranis, with but 
few exceptions, have wended their way to the wes- 
tern District of Tennessee, to Alabama, and to 
Georgia!” Can any evidence except his own word 
be produced in support of this assertion?—No sir: 
the fact is, he thought an assertion of this kind 
would answer his purpose, and therefore he ventu- 
red to make it, without wishing to knew whether it 
would be sustained by fact or not. I willsubmit to 
your readers whether their common observation 
will not warrant the following conclusions: and I 
call upon Dudley to show its fallacy, or ese hereaf- 
ter forever hold his peace. 


Those who emigrate, with troops of slaves trudg- 
ing at their heels, constitute but an insignificant pro- 
portion to the whole body of theemigrants: hey 
are such xs have laid waste large tracts of land, 
and extracted the fertility from its thin soil, until a 


leave their native state, and drive their old worn 
out slaves to some other timbered regions of Des- 
potism! But the farmers and mechanic3, almost 
uniformly “wend their way” to some of the free 
states, where slavish drudgery shall not hang as a 
clog to their industry aud enterprise. And yet 
Dudley, who views every thing through the medi- 
um of enchantment, “would gull us with the be- 
lief’ that théy were all “wending their way” to the 
“doleful region” of slavery, accompanied by a “vast 
number of slaves ! !” can any thing be more abso- 
lutely false im fact? ' 

For the purpose of forming“a correct estimate of 
ithe effects produced by slavery upon the face of 
the country, and the moral and physical condition 
of its inhabitants, I shall not follow the enchant- 
ed Dudley into his “sable mountain” of error, but 
shall leave the candid reader to judge for himself. 
Let him look to the states where slavery has long 
since been entombed, and see the coun.ry laid of! 





> paper for.more valuable and saved your. 
| oaders the trouble of trudging over fifteen to 
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manufacturing establishments, depositing their rich 
treasures at the feet of a cheerful and industrious 
people. Lethim then turn his astonished view fp 
where slaves tremble at the nod of private tyrann 

and see here and there a gaudy palace, inhabited 
by éndolence and dissipation; the. plantations, 9, 
which they stand, thronged with snail-pacing 
slaves; and the surrounding country swarming with 
the ignorant, idle, intemperate, poverty-smitten 





victims of pride and power, and he will be prepa- 
red to settle down apon correct conclusions, and re. 
main unjostled from the foundation of self-conyic. 
tion, by the squibs and gop-guns which Dudley has 
so copiously discharged. 

We will now proceed to examine the subject of 
an insurrection, the bare mention of which seem; ‘o 
excite his astonishment, and call forth his wrath 
and indignation. when he comes to this partof 





written with candour and moderation, I should purpose o 
have regerded him as an important auxiliary in|rection, into the “bottomless pit of perdition!” 


the subject, he immediately lays down his quill, 


truth may .be known and obeyed. Had Dudley) makes a trip to South Carolina, and returns witha 


trashy bundle of falsehood and dogmatism, for the 
purpose of plunging the whole notion of an insur- 


He tells us.that the increase of the black population 
in South Carolina from 1800 to 1810, was 50,2145 
and that the increase of the while population for the 
same period. was 159,524! Good God! what a 
wilful mistake! The increase of the black popv- 
ton during the period he has mentioned, was 51,588, 
and that of the white during the same period, was 
cnly £7,491—less than one ninth part of what he 
has represented it to be! How in the name of 
pommon honesty did he ever expect to palm such 





a barefaced fabrication upon a reading community? 
The increase of the colored population in our 
own stat:, from 1810 to 1820, was 40,559. The 
increase of the white population, during the same 
period was 42,790.—The increase of the black po- 
pulationin South Carolina, from 1810 to 1820, was 
64,291: the increase of the white population during 
the same period was only 23,264. ‘he increase of 
the black population in Georgia, from 1810 to 1820, 
was 46,205, the increase of the white population 
during the same period was 41,150. A nice u- 
lation will show that the blacks in the three fates 
taken together, increase faster than the whites, in a 
ratio of more than 24 tot! ! 

The whole number of white inhabitants in those 
three states, in 1820, was 846,226. The coloured 
inhabitants, at the same time, was 636,333, leaving 
a difference of only 209,893. According to Dud- 
ley’s own statement the difference in 1810, was 
$05,224. Thus we see the colored population has 
gained on that of the whites, almost 100,000, in the 
short period of ten years! At this rate, in little 
more than thirteen years from this time the blacks 
will out number the whites ! and at no distant pe 
riod, in the same ratio they will double, and even 
treble us in namber !!! » 

The above statement of facts will show, unqueé- 
tionably, that our posterity will bave to grapple 
with “internal commotion,” and perhaps perish im 
the contest, unless the American people should 
unite together, and remove the evil, before it be 
comesimmoveable! And no person but “Dudley,” 
or some other senseless calculator, who has takea 


ble condition of insanity, will venture to question it 

But we find the shifty young Tyro necolonae 
his favorite instrumenis of torture, the “ rifles a 
cowhides!” whichvhe supposes will make “mad 
work.”—Why did not the “ rifles and cowhides” of 
the dignified French, quell the insurrectionin St 
Domingo before their souls were sent to eternitys 
and their bodies offered upon the altars of retribd- 
lion 

He yet exclaims with astonishment darting from 
every corner of his countenance, “who but Ami 
cus would ever have thought of preaching the 
lvine of aninsurrection?” I answer that the“ 





e plantations neatly improved. and surrounded br: 
almost every direction, with flourishing cities and 


vi Yionticelio,” who was once President 
United States, elected froma stave state ant 


leave of common candour, or is reduced to thé pitiae 














“elf a slave holder, “preached” 
tag years age, And Mr. Burton, last win- 
ter, in the sublime majesty of his prophetic vision, 
saw an approaching “ insurrection,” and cailed 
upon tue Legislature in a mighty voice to slumber 
no more! Sure he entertained more than “ femi- 
nine apprehensions of danger,” or he would not 
have been frightened into “sleepless vigilance” and 
called the Legislatare from nightly repose to make 
defensive preparation! Mr. Speight, too, another 
miracle-doing Dudleyite, trembled in the last Le- 
gislature lest “ these poople of colour,” should “erect 
for themselvcs a sland among the nations of the 
earth!” SA 

After a long chase through the labyrinthian ma- 
zes of inconsistency, falsehood, and dogmatism, 
hurling vengeance against every interposing bar- 














ier to his progress, we find the matchless young 


Dadley intent on examining the Vermont Resolu- 
tions. He makes an immediate effort to plunge 
them into oblivion, by declaring that Amicus has 
not “discussed their merits!” But as my opinion 
respecting these resolutions, was made sufficiently 
intelligible to every body but Dudley, in my former 
numbers, I shall pass them by fur the present.— 
But has he discussed their merits himself? Has 
he discussed the merits of any thing said in their 
defence? Yes,—he has examined a column full 
of his own groundless assertions, and said a few 
queer things about “State rights,” which are by 
no means involved in the question; and then crowns 
the climax by telling us that “every manof can- 
dor will find his opinion parallel with that of his 
excellency!” This is a masterly argument in- 
deed, for a beardless young “Tyro,” with a goslin’s 
quill to speak as the mouth piece of the American 
people, when it is evident he is so completely desti- 
tute of candour himself! 

He next broaches the subject of removing the 
“great moral and political devil” Slavery, from 
the United States. Here we find him clothed in a 
different garment. When he is pouring out his 
thunder-gusts of gibberish upon the subject of an 
“insurrection,” the number of slaves dwindles 
down bencath his windy showers of declamation, 
into contemptible insignificance! He seems as 
anxious to show his courage, by meeting them in 
single combat, as Don Quixotte was to show his 
matchless prowess by spitting ovt all his mad fury 
and vengeance upon a poor, defenceless, bleating 
flock of sheep! In his own conceit, he has alrea- 
dy crammed them into his fob—sailed with them 
upon his dragon wings, to eternity—and returned 
to “flap his wings” and “grimly smile” over the 
“wide wasting desolation” which his “fond fancy 
tells him he-has made!” 


But break the enchantment, and speak to him 
moderately upon the subject of removing them 
from the country, and, lord! how quick this foul 
enchantress places her magnifying glass before 
his “phrensied eyes!” Each slave seems to be 
multiplied by thousands! Their numbers seem to 
have increased with such astonishing rapidity since 
he approached this part of the subject, that the 
earth can scarcely containthem! ‘They seem, to 
his disordered immagination, to have trod down the 
vegetation of the earth, and obstructed the fatness 
of heaven from falling. “Where” (he exclaims in 
a fitof phrenzied astonishment) “is the enchanted 
land covered with magazines of provisions ient 
to sustain them?” Just as if the delirious block- 
head thought it would require move to support 
them when liberated than while slaves! However, 
let Amicus endeavor to lead him inte this “pro- 
found mystery .” 


Morses’ Geography (if he can borrow one in 
the neighborhood) will show him that Western 
Africa includes a sufficiency of fertile territory to 
form a complete “Coionization Repository” for all 
the colored inbabitantsin the United States. The 
documents of the Colonization Society will show 


from the natives, and converted to the emolument 
of emigrants from this country. And it would 
seem that a person as conversant with “big mat- 
ters” as Dudiey, might have known that a small 
portion of the shipping owned by the United States 
would forma sufficient “means of conveyance,” to 
transport our colored inhabitants to that country, 
together with provisions to “uphold them from 
starvation,” as fast as policy would permit them to 
besent. Werethese means called into action, and 
a judicious selection made, with regard to age, sex, 
&c. of the emigrants, at no distant period not a 
vestige of slavery would be left behind to tarnish 
the purity of our republican institutions; and poor. 
insulted, abused, and benighted Africa would again 
assume the rank she once held among the nations 
of the earth. 

But the general government has not the consti- 
tutional power to enact laws for the abolition of 
slavery—the slave states groan under the curse, 
and lack the pecuniary resources necessary to 
remove it. The free states controul the funds of 
the Union, and offer their assistance. A conces- 
sion, thus, from each of the states, similar to that 
made by Vermont, would vest in the general gov- 
ernment, those powers which the states, taken se- 
perately, cannot exercise to advantage. And the 
general government would form an eflicient me- 
dium of legislation, sufficient to consummate the 
“oradual abolilion of slavery, consistently with the 
rights of the people and the general. harmony;” and 
the growing commerce of the colony would render 
it unnecessary to “swoop” the treasury of the Uni- 
ted States, astride of which Dudley has placed 
himself, 

This is all we contend for; this is all the “Green 
Mountain boys asked of us; and if I could be 
certain that “Dudley” were senseless enough to 
doubt the practicability of it, I would pass im by 
as an infidel, not to be reclaimed, and waste no 
more ink and paper with him. — But can it be pos- 
sible for him who sounded forth to the world bis 
matchless courage in matters of “war and blood,” 
to act the base paltroon and sneek out to avoid this 
less hazardous enterprize, so loudly called for by 
policy, justice, and humamty? Yes, when he is 
upon the subject of fighting negroes, his foolish 
fancy tells him he can play the “very Devil,“ but 
ask him to do his duty as an honest man, and, 
alas! his courage immediately forsakes him!! 

I regard it as my duty to sustain the assertion 
that, the free states hold the wealth, the power, and 
the strength of the nation; not indeed because J 
think it material to thé question, but forthe pur- 
pose of correcting a prevalent error in the ae 
formances of the youthful “Dudley,” which, if 
permitted to grow up with bim, might prove inju- 
rious to his character: I mean that of making in- 
correct statements. There are twelve free states, 
and twelve slave states. Let us examine them 
collectively, in point of population, manufactures, 
commerce, and resource:—we shall however, lop 
off the fractions and count only the millions. 


The population of the free states in 1820 was 
five millions, while that of the slave states was 
only two millions. The amount of capitol vested 
in manufacturing establishments, by the free states, 
in 1826, was 125 millions of dollars, while that 
vested by the slave states, was only 30 millions.— 
The amount of revenue received from the free 
states, in 1815, was 8 million dollars, while that 
from the slave states, wasonly 2 million. The a- 
mount of exports from the free states in 1828, was 
$8 million dollars, while that of the slave states 
was only 28 millions! This shert statement of 
stubborn facts may be denied, but I defy any person 
to disprove it. Whatsayest thou, friend Dudley? 

Notwithstanding about three fourths of his pre- 
ceding numbers are taken up with arguments a- 
gainst the “doctrine of an insurrection,“ at the 
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first mention of which his very soul appeared to 
sicken, yet his fourth number abounds with the 
same abhorred doctrine! Notwithstanding this 
number is so replete with scurrillity, I feel boumd 
to notice its disgusting features. 

He violates every principle of honest candour | 
by supposing that an insurreciion is a consumma- 
tion devoutly wished for by some people 
country. . But, it may be asked even if this were 
true, are those, who are laboring to. remove the 
one, who would be the insurgents, to be Aiteed 
with such infamous hostility to their conntry’s 
peace? Or would it not rather appear that thosh 
Whoare exerting their utmost influence to k 
themin thecountry; and augment, their number—., 
some by smugcliug them into our coasts, and 
others by using the natural means of generation—- 
I say are not those who persist in these me 
of congregating the slaves in the south, and “he: 
ing up wrath against the day of wrath,” more pro- _ 
perly chargeable with wishing so devoutly for ‘an _ 
insurrection? io 


After lavishing a few unmerited euloglums aps 
on the mildness and humanity of our slave laws,he 
comes to Speight’s pitiful engine of 


and supposes [ entertain a “very cro ecie 
, 







for free negroes and mulattoes,” or T never wou 
have dared to open my mouth against it. 

suppose I entertain a more “cordial affection*for- . 
this class of people, than the slave polluted ¥ 
leyites? If so, let the copper-colored tenants of 
the kitchen be produced to give evidence in the case. 


But why does he speak of the “worthless, con. 
temptible vagabonds* which (he says) have been 
“spewd out as noxious poison from our.contagious 
sister states? Does he suppose they would volun- 
tarily leavethe beloved governments inthe north, 
and come to this state where even industry, virtue, 
and economy cannot shield them from, poverty 
and oppression? Does he not know that the laws 
of this state were sufficiently oppressive, without 
the unconstitational statute of 1827, to drive, the 
from our state as fast as disinterested Quaker mu- 
nificence could enable them to go? | 


Why does he admit that “individual»fondness 
must yield to the general good,“ and yet kickiand 
flounce at such a mad rate, when the *Green 
Mountain Boys“ offer to assist im removing. his © 
“dearly beloved“ from among their gallantstothe 
land of their fathers? Is he affraid that the dis- 
tance to which they might be removed would'pre- 
vent some from indulging that fondness which 
they seem to have contracted for their company? 
then let thera go with them: their absence will.net 
be regretted, ised eh 

Why does he avow in such positive terms that 
he is no “advocate for slavery,“ and yet assail..with 
such fury every “plausible effort’t made for its 
abolition? is he fool enough to believe that. the 
people of this state can be humbugged and bam- 
boozled with such barefaced hypocricy—such 
base prevarication? I had hoped that hefore the 
conclusion of his last number we should find him 
at least'as fortunate as Balaam‘s Ass, which, ac- 
cording to his own concession once told the truth— 
but not one word of consistent fact can be got out 
of him, until he “takes his leave," bows, and retines! 
I am willing he should take a short respite from 
the fatignes of the contest; but I shall expect his 
ee ecause I am not more thanhalf done with 

im yet. Fg 

It is very evident that his object 1s, to turn the 
whole subject of emancipation into ridicule, .b 
placing a wilful misconstruction upon the senti- 
ments of those who think differently from hi ; 
But the reflecting part of the community al- 
ways be governed by sober truth—they will view 
with suspicion, the despotic sentiments of the fun~ 
making Dudley, and remember that “Nero fiddled 





while Rome was ing!” Amicus, . 
Guilford County, 19th, 1827, 
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ss DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
From the Alexandria Gazette. 


* MEWS OF THE BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF ALEXAN- 


DRIA FOR AMELIORATING AND IMPROVING THE CON- 
DITION OF THE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


No. VIII. 


* On the cazises and effects of the revolution in St. 


a. 


-. 


Domingo. 

There is, perhaps, no event in modern history 
more frequently appealed to, in discussions on the 
emancipation of slaves, than the revolution which 
gave freedom to the colored race in Hayti. The 
horrid scenes which then took place have been the 
frequent theme of declamation in this country. The 
advocates of abolition have been accustomed to 
point to it as an awful warning of what may be ex- 


. pected'in our own country, if the slave system be 


not abolished; while the supporters of slavery hold 
itup as an example of the dire effects of liberty 
upon a degraded population. In order that the 
ublic may have an opportunity of forming a 
correct judgment of this case, we will lay before it 
a short history of the circumstances attending it, 
Which We have taken from a late work of the cele- 
brated Clafkson, whose authority is, perhaps, 
equal to that of any writer of the present age,—See 
Clarkson's Thoughts, page 26 to 36.. ; 
appears, from the work before us, that during 
‘the French revolution, S$. Domingo became a prey 
to the same kind of political dissensions that ex- 
isted in the mother country; and that these dissen- 
sions were still further augmented by jealousies be- 
tween the white colonists and the free people of 
color, many of whoin were persons of large pro- 
petty and liberal education. The latter petitioned 
the National Assembly of France to give them the 
same ‘political privileges which were enjoyed by the 
whites, which petition was granted in the year 
1790, and the decree then made was further ex- 
ldined by another decree in favor of the people 
bf “color the following year. This act gave so much 
offence ‘to the white colonists, that great commo- 
tions, and horrible massacres ensued, which, when 
ted to the mother country, induced them to re-| 
al the decree. This, however, produced as much 
irritation among the blacks, and hostilities again 
renewvéd, and new battles, massacres, and burnings 
took’ place. 

The Constitutional Assembly of France which 
stie@eeded the legislature, took the subject into con- 
sideration; and seeing no hope ef reconciliation 
between the parties determined to enforce the de- 
creé Of 1791, which ‘they again revived; and for 
this purpose sent over three commissioners—San- 
thonax, "Polverel, and another—with a large body 
6f troops to aid them in keeping the peace. The 
Same divisidns, however, continued; and in the 
year'!79$ thay came to un open rupture, when acts 
of still ‘greater atrocity were committed than be- 
fore. They fought for nearly two days: some thou- 
sands were killed in ‘the streets, and more than half 
the’ town of Cape Francois was burnt. 

«“/The commissioners, who were spectators of 
this ‘horrible scene, and who had done all they 
could fo réstore peace, escaped unhurt, but were 
left amidst a pile of ruins, but with little more au- 
fhotity than their commission gave them.” They, 
tieued a proclamation in consequence, by which 
they promised to give freedom to ull the blacks who 
were willing to range themselves under the banners 
of the Republic.” 


«The result of it was, that a considerable num- 


ber of siaves came in and were enfranchised.” 
Tbe commissioners finding, that affairs were al- 
$0 in ay unsettled state in other parts of the island, 
and that the safely of the community depended up- 
ona general emancipation cf the slaves, obtained 
{he proprietors’ consent to this measure, and issued 
a-proctamation giving ireedom to all the slaves on 
ihe island. 
og 








This proclamation came out in September, 1798, 
and in the month of February following, “ The 
Conventional Assembly of France passed a decree 
for the abolition °of slavery throughout the whole 
of the French Colonies.” This sudden emancipa- 
tion of all the slaves would have been considered, 
under ordinary circumstances, an act of the great- 
est imprudence; bat such was then the desperate 
situation of affairs in St. Domingo, that no alterna- 
tive was left, but to grant them, as a boon, that 
which they would soon have demanded as a right. 
It becomes therefore an important point in our pre- 
sent enquiry, to ascertain how the blacks conduct- 
ed themselves after their emancipation. 


Colonel Malenfant, who was resident on the is- 
land at the time, has made us acquainted with their 
general conduct and character. “ After this public 
act of emancipation,” says he, “the negroes re- 
mained quiet both in the South and in the West, and 
they continued to work upon all the plantations. 
There were estates indeed, which had neither own- 
ers nor managers resident upon. them, for some of 
these had been put into prison by Montbrun; and 
others, fearing the same fate, had fled to the quar- 
ter which had just been given up to the English.— 
Yet upon these estates, though abandoned, the ne- 
groes continued their labours where there were even 
inferior agents to guide them; and on those estates 
where no white men were left to direct them, they 
betook themselves to the planting of provisions, but 
upon all the plantations where the whites resided, 
the blacks continued to labour as quietly as before.” 
A little further on in the work vindicating the no- 
tion entertained in France that the negroes would 
not work without compulsion, he takes occasion to 
allude to other negroes who had been liberated by 
the same proclamation, but who were more imme- 
diately under his own eye and cognisance. “If,” 
says he, “you will take care not to speak to them 
of their return to slavery, but talk to them about 
their liberty. you may with this latter word, chain 
them down to their labour. How did Toussaint 
succeed? How did I succeed, also, before his time, 
in the plain of the Cul de Sac, and onthe planta- 
tion Gouraud, more than eight months after liberty 
had been granted (by Polverel) tothe slaves? Let 
those whe knew me at that time, and even the 
blacks themselyes be asked. They will all reply 
that not a single negro upon that plantation refused 
to work; and yet this plantation was thought’ to be 
under the worst discipline, and the slaves the most 
idle, of any in the plain. I myself inspired the 
same activity into three other plantations of which 
I had the management.””—(See Memoire historique 
et politique des colonies, et porticulairement de cel- 
le de St. Domingue, &c. Paris, August, 1814, 8vo. 
p. 58.) 


General Lacroix, who published his “ Memoirs 
ora liistorory of St Domingo” at Paris in 1819, 
informs us that when Santhonax, who had been re- 
called to France by the Government there, return- 
ed'to the Colony in 1796, “he was astonished at the 
state in. which he found them on his return.” “This,” 
says Lacroix, “was owing to Toussaint, who, while 
he had succeeded in establishing perfect order and 
discipline among the black troops, had succeeded 
also in making the black labourers return to the 
plantations, there to resume the drudgery of culti- 
vation.” 

“ The next witness to whom I shall appeal,” says 
Clarkson, “is the estimable General Vise who 
now lives at Paris, though at an advanced age. 
Vincent was a Colonel, and afterwards a general 
ofa brigade of artillery in St. Domingo. Ne was 
stationed there during the time both of Santhonax 
and Toussaint: He was also a proprietor of estates 
in the island.—He was the man who planned the re- 
novation of its agriculture after the abolition of 
slavery, and one of the great instruments in bring- 





ing it te the perfection mentioned by Lacroix. In 


ithe year 1801 he was called upon by Toussaint to 
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repair to Paris, to lay before the directory the new 
constitution which bad been agreed apon in St. Do. 
mingo. He obeyed the summons. It happened 
that he arrived in France just at the moment of the 
peace of Amiens: here he found, to his inexpressj. 
ble surprise and grief, that Buonaparte was prepa. 
ring an immense armament to be commanded by 
Leclerc, for the purpose of restoring slavery in S}. 
Domingo. He lost no time in seeing the first con. 
sul, and he had the courage to say at this interview. 
what, perhaps, ne other man in France would haye 
dared to say at this particular moment. He re. 
moastrated against the expedition: he told him to 
his face, that though the army destined for this pur. 
pose was composed of the brilliant conquerors of 
Europe, it could do nothing in the Antilles. } 
would most assuredly be destroyed by the climate 
of St. Domingo, even though it should be doubtful 
whether it would be destroyed by the blacks. He 
stated as another argument against the expedition, 
that it was totally unnecessary, and, therefore, cri- 
minal, for that every thing was going on well in 
St. Domingo. 

“ The proprietors were in peaceable possession 
of their estates ; tuliivation was making a rapid pro- 
grss; the blacks were industrious and beyond exam- 
ple happy.” He conjured him, therefore, in the 
name of humanity, not to reverse this beautiful 
state of things. But alas! his efforts were ineffectu- 
al. The die had been cast; and the only rewan 
which he received from Buenaparte for his manl 
and faithful representations, was banishment to the 
Isle of Elba.” 

The hellish expedition at length arrived upon 
the shores of St. Domingo: a scene of blood and 
torture followed, such as history had never before 
disclosed, and compared with which, though plan- 
ned and executed by whites, all the barbarities said 
to have been perpetrated by the insurgent blacks, 
amount comparatively to nothing.” It appears 
however that “the French were not the authors of 
tearing to pieces the negroes alive by blood-hounds, 
or of suffocating them by hundreds ata time, in 
the holds of ships, or of drowning them (whole 
cargoes) by scuttling and sinking the vessels, —but 
the Planters.”—After a desperate struggle, the 
French were driven from the Island. “ Till that 
time the planters retained their property, and then 
it was, and not till then, that they lost their all.” 


In the year 1803 Dessalines was proclaimed 
Emperor of this fine territory, and in process of 
time the black troops were disbanded, except such 
as were retained for the peace-establishment of the 
army. ‘They who were disbanded returned to cul- 
tivation, As they were free when they became 
soldiers, so they continued to be free when they be 
came laborers again —From that time to this there 
has been no want of subordination among them. 
They or their descendants are the persons by whom 
the plains and valleys of St. Domingo are still eul- 
tivated, and they are reported to follow their occu 
pations still, and with as fair a character as other 
free laborers in any quarter of the globe.” It ap- 
pears then, from this account, which we believe 
muy be entirely relied on, that the blacks of St 
Domingo did not.rise in arms to assert their free 
dom until it had been first acknowledged by the go- 
vernment of the mother country or publicly pro- 
claimed by the commissioners:— that the scenes of 
carnage and conflagration so often spoken of in this 
country did not occur while their freedom was ace 
knowledzed by the whites, and that the whites 


themselves committed more excesses than the ne- 
groes. 


“ The massacres and conflagrations which have 
made so frightful a picture in the history of this 
unbappy island, had been all effected befure the 
proclamations of Santhonaz and Polvere!, exte? 
those which were afterwards occasioned by the ™” 





vasion of the French under Leclerc. "The for™®® 
had all taken place in the days of clavery, or before 
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; the year 1794, that is before the great convention- emancipated, were the most unfavorable that could jand ye have not danced, §c.”” for such is not ng - q 
- al decree of the mother country was known. ‘They|be imagined—it was done suddenly, without prepa- ee ae ween Om -_ = pap y He pow i 
d had been occasioned too, not originally by the/ration, and in the midst of political dissentions. try population to dante thos we pipe. 
e slaves, but by quarrels between the white and co-| With how much more safety would the same work | ‘How is this creating of a back country population to trade 
je lored planters, and between the royalits and revo-| be accomplished in our country, and at the present | with usto be done? There are two ways, viz. first, by pi 
\- lutionists, who for the purpose of reeking their ven-| peaceful period, by pursuing a judicious course of |" ourselves with the people of other states, by ag eg 
sh other, called in the aid of their] gradual emancipation. intercommunication, which will place us nearer; (Dy ‘ 
y geance upon eac ’ “thy tance, and by the cheapness of the route or means) to them, 
t. spective slaves. And as to the insurgent negroes sew |than any other place canbe. And secondly, by remem- 
\- of the north, who filled that part of the island so of- \ \\. \ \ \\ \\, NN hf | i/, "] / y, \bering that Baltimore and Maryland are (ought to be) one, 
; f_ienith trot and dismay, it appear, according] WAN | stat et ae 
; OT ; ~ BAY A \3 Bees f y 7 , ff/, ; ’ 
e to Malenfant, that they oy hy originally 6 rely Spat x Ns - AD NU if 66 ey |\Siate should likewise foster Baltimore. ‘ 
2 tion underthe auspices of the royalists then slaves, 3S Ce s wip’ 7 AN ; | In regard to Maryland, and its capacity to maintain such 
0) to strengthen their own cause, and to put down the, Sane’ \ Wee Lal Ghillie hil) ALD @ |a city as Baltimore now is, or is destined, in the most san-" 
r partizans of the French Revolution.” oS : AN \\ Ny it Wy pe, \suine imagination, to become, perea tars tas estes of ae 
of | f that th cipated blacks \ ANY We OY Yigg \o0 article, as this is likely to be, forbid the discussion o 
i a A arp one ore, re eman rn Jeratio By ( { _ OD eap comes aoe Mk ot: . on on Person — 
ted themselves with a degree of moderation , e patient labourers of the unkinder s I es, 
te me propriety that could not have been expected nN bevsa Bmancipation. north and east of us, to think of our hae — 
ul under circumstances so exceedingly unfavorabie; EDITED BY BENJAMIN LUNDY. mat those well pecpled Hitec} burt wealll fowler thea 
le and it becomes a subject of interesting inquiry ace ae tena disposed to sojourn in strange lands, and who have the 
ny what were the means made use of to attain so desi- - ae means to buy snug little estates, to think of Maryland. | 
‘is rable an end. We are informed by the work be- SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1827. would say, that the white cultivator with his oe and vp 
in fore us, that the commissioners immediately after St te een alacant |e, will grow rich alongside of the owner of slaves; for 
heges, FREE POPULATION—RAI the white man can undersetl the produce of slave labour. 
issuing the decree, “ drew up a short code of rules ey RAL, ROAD, Re. If the State of Maryland, could at once become the seat 
on to be observed upon the plantations,” which were The following is an extract from the production of 2 late | of the labours of white cultivators; and thesgreat bounties 
"0- published and ordered to be read to the negroes writer in the ‘“ American,” of this city, and is replete with | of nature be poured out all over the State, and which so 
m Hh pon every estate ata particular hour once a weck [subd tense and just rena, woud be a hppycreum-[opinenty Aue become wg ul, mmc A Brae 
he —* The preamble to t ese regulations insisted up-| Stance for Maryland, if the minds of her citizens were agricultural, by means of its. mild climate, between rigo- 
ful on the necessity of working, without which eyery|™ote generally fmpressed with the ideas entertained by |rous cold and arid heat, its kind soil and varied capabilities 
tu thing would go to ruin.” Among the articles,| this writer. In that case we should soon see them flocking | for producing food and apr ng animals; oar 
ind the most worthy of our notice, were that the) tothe polls, to record their veto against the continuance of the oe ” sacieas digtie aie: 1) Sed thviee agttt, te pact he i 
nly laborers were to be obliged to hire themselves} system of slavery. Candidates for public office would vie| nine” times its present number, with white cultivators in 
the to their masters for not less than a year, at the end with each other in denouncing it, at the hustings, and laws| Maryland, and a good rail-road to the west, Baltimore 
of which (September,) but not before, they might} would soon be enacted for its abolition. Awp rus 1s rne| Vould apeiee and increase, yet pe es ale 
wr quit their service and engage with others; and that! ow:y way iv WHICH FREE WHITR LABORERS CAN BE INVITED ie wore ead meat io beta ote 
ind they were to receive a third part of the produce af] uirarr. It isnot to be supposed that they can be induced 
~~ the estate as the reward for their labor. These to come and settle in this State, while they will be treated NEW ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 
ane two were fundamentsl articles. As to the minor,| with contempt and degraded, on account of their avocation, + oa : : C. and 
aid thev were not alik onevery estate. This cod . . The new Societies, organized at Alexandria, D. C. an 
} y not alike upon every . €\by every petty nabob they meet; neither do they wish to| ,,,. ] atten- 
sks, of the commissioners subsisted for about three} he witnesses of the heaven-daring traffic in the flesh. blood Wimebentat, Ve: Cggeee: Te Seca, at 
ars years.” a souls of theirs fe ue mit 7 st mae 00¢;! tion of the citizens in those places, The very able essays, 
Set" When Toussaint came into power, be mode this "ass ba felor mri, meray bene Be etracing a exon of the vw of te rao 
nds code, or adopted a new one upon similar principles. | . : : PO' | still publishing in the Alexandria Gazette. The ninth No. 
ro. ’ Pp - P Principles.| ic and wicked enough to hold them, and treat them, and ‘ iSlaverY Boately 
u nt Te ; ; F ’ 
, in “He thought it unwise to allow the laborers in the| 01) them, as inanimate or brute property:—no indeed—ne- has appeared. At Winchester, the Anti-Slavery S.ciety 
role infancy of their liberty, to get notions of change] ,.. white the vast fertile region of the west is open for their peed Celebrated the anniversary of our national indepen- 
-but and rambling at the end of every year. He ordain- S P ©iF | dence, on the 4th inst,* inu manner that was caloulated to 


ttlement, 
the ed, therefore, that they should be attached to the settlement, (and it costs but little more, when they are on the 


impress on the minds of many a sense of what we have 


‘ d, t it, ‘ d ‘ 
that plantations, and made, though free-laborers, a sort 0 7 Prager hg hoe sat - A oo dni yet to do, in the way of reforming our political system, ere 
then of adscripti glebe for five years. 6 : 7 — ©| we can lay a fair claim to republican consistency. . 
is But he took away from the masters all power of oa val ae vassals. The landed proprietorin @) 4 new Society has been very recently organized in Balti- 
mei arbitrary punishment, and ordered that all labor- rot - wp onde , viewed as a sort of feu-| 426 County, Md. about eight miles north of this City. It 
| ers not fulfilling their contracts, or offending against | ©%» 2@ropia! lordling, whose hateur and pride is insuffera-| 1.1.6. the name of the Jefferson Branch of the Anti-Slavery So- 
sath the plantation laws, should be tried by a magistrate, on om ee Ep arte co laborers. They know them.| 1. o¢ Maryland; and (as the reader will have observed) 
the whe was to examine into the case, and act accord- ie i? ins " : pe, abn —s not) we - was represented in the late Convention, the proceedings of 
cul- ingly. on n , “| which were inserted in the Genius of Universal Emancipae 
He also changed the rate of compensation to the| Publican—he is none the better for it—neither is his con-|,. ati : 
be laborer, thinking that one third was too-much,| dust any the less odious. The + yankees” are ews en0ugh| ecysy costing the tention of the ezean ot thet aeton 
bere When another third was claimed by the govern-|to ns ap ee professions and practices; and they] (rine county to the subject of the abolition of slavery; and 
hem. ment. He, therefore ordered one fourth tc the la-| look upon the holders of slaves, in this country, very much we may entertain the hope, that ere long, with the aid of 
hom bourer,who clothed and maimtained himself; where] a8 we view them under the Russian autocracy, or the re- : 
aa - no not do this, his master was to make a deduc-| gency of Algiers. Let. it then be repeated, that the only! » Phe following is the manner in which the ceremony 
cote ion for beard and clothing. way to draw to this State an industrious free white popula-| was performed, as stated in the Winchester Republican. 
other “ The above,” says our author, “ is all I have| tion, is to prepare it for them. From the moment we con- ‘* CELEBRATION BY THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
t ap- been able to collect of the code of Toussaint, which,| vince them that we are disposed to rid ourselves of the sys- aa Ep poten ate ~ cet tt a . par ote arg 
lieve under his auspices, had the surprising effect of pre-| tem of slavery, may we calculate on the commencement oi oete benctifal gathers oP Tadaaating.by tha ieneiealaee. 
f St serving tranquillity and order, and of keeping up a| an influx of the free laborers, from other parts of the world |ciety. The Rey John Wells then addressed a fervent and 
free spirit of industry on the plantations of St. Domin-| whose intelligence and muscular armssball redeem our coun-| ery appropriate prayer to the Throne of Grace; after 
pape go, at a time when only anarchy and idleness were try from approaching ruin. which a hymn, composed for the occasion by a young gen- 
> 8 to have | Mind Sey tleman of Winchester, 16 years of age, was sung to Pleyel’s 
Z een expected, It was in force when Le- at ’ 6 
pr clere arrived with bis; ~ wfiew : d it - THE EXTRACT. ; hymn as originally written by Pleyel. An address on the 
es of gid te -fasen” al the F eee ot te = itcontin-| “Why do we want arailroad? Why, to bring to our origi and progress of slavery, with a brief outline of the 
n this ad neh. fhe ‘ag : oem ron To. beaten rat ate rsa Noy 2 ey of the states od Ohio, paseate of this society — eae vere pions uae 
~' ‘ 74 iwerty Conarmed. Krom Loussaint it] '9°!209, SC. to de sure, at is to say, we want the sup- | lonization Society, was then delivered by the editor of this 
. i passed to Dessalines, and from Dessalines to| Pt of %back country population, to give life to business and| paper, to a r. spectable auditory. This was followed b 
= Christophe, and Petion, and from the two |; activity to our city. This rail, road, is to bring us the| another hymn written by the author of the preceding. Bot 
e ne- ioB ~ dit; ’ ’ wo atter produce, and take from us the supplies, for the wants of | these pieces were sung by the Harmonic Society i. a style 
0 Hoyer, and it ts the code, therefore, which regu-| millions of men and women!!! Here is indeed a home| far exceeding any proficieney in sacred music which the 
os lates, andI believe with little variation, the relative| merket, with a vengeance’ And they are truly benefacior.| town had ever before wi'nessed. The number coin posing 
hav situation of naster and servant in husbandry at this! ° Maryland, whe, by such means, will bring us to become | the society 1s about 100, who have attended but one quarter, 
f a present hour.” ihe srr wi bary a mass of eaters and drinkers, and| and whothus bear the highest evidence to the superior 
re the 7. , : weavers and worsers: qualifications of Mr. Huot, as an instructor, 
This concise view of the revolution j What would ship loads of goods, fi 
cept ; olution in St. Do- wd ship loads of goods, from the east and the The services having been thus gone through with, the 
a a mingo, we shall submit to the public with very lit-| ("°° ahd the nocth and the south, avail us if none were] congregation was dismissed by the Rev. George Reed, who 
mer ile comment. The facts speak for themselves— here to ouy? Truly if our capitalists were to load the idle| announced a meeting of the society on Saturday next, at 
4 fore the circumstances under which the slaves were beams of their w. re-houses till they cracked, they would be|4 P. M. at Mr. Sharp’s school room, at which time persons 
ye 





left to say to the west and to the soutn, “ we have piped 








disposed to become members are invited to att 
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"those of the other Branches in the same County, they wil] ol depletion, and extract some of the ill humor which it believe a pornest copy of the letter, and I now sieze the 

. : : ; irst moment, after my arrival at home, to-present it to the 
be able t change the sentiments of some of their delegates in | contains, wee 3 ’ ‘ 
oe Losi - , The following letter and replication will place the subject public, together with the copy of another letter addressed 

gislature of the State. . ; by Mr. Beverly to Col. Zane. 
in aclear light, and enable the reader to judge of the pre- 


{ purposely forbear, at this time to make several com 
CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE PRESIDENT OF sent state of the case. ments which these documents authorize, and confine my- 

















> ; ‘ self toa notice of the charges which General Jackson h: 
HAYTI. an vee eenere wat oo on cangt nal 1927. | brought forward in his letter. 2 ag 
To the politeness of his very attentive correspondent at} neap Sin:—Your letter of the loth ult. from Louisville,| These charges are Ist. That my friends in Congress, 
Port-au-Prince, the editor of the Genius of Universal Eman- — is just received, and in conformity with your request, 1|&@"ly in January, 1925, proposed to him that, if he would 
ave 4 df letter containing the following} @ dress my answer to Wheeling, Va. say, or permit any of his confidential friends to say, that iy 
cipation is indebtec ora ° Your epquiries relative to the propositions of bargain, |C®8¢ he was elected President, Mr. Adams should Dotbe 
important information, received just as this paper was go-| | 4, through Mr. Clay’s friends tosome of mine, concern- | Continued Sccretary of State, by a complete union of my. 
ing to press. 


“ie apy , ‘ ) 
ing the then pending Presidential election, were answered athe, Te erro oe put an end to the Presidential 
«¢ July 2, 1827. For several days, we haye been alarmed | freely and frankly at the time, but without calculation that | Contest ip one hour; an 


4 . : they were to be thrown into the ptiblie journals—out facts 2diy. That the above proposal was made to General 
by the detection of a band of conspirators against our LO be altered, and as your Sor weve ty have oo Jackson, through a distinguished member of congress, of 
President. The information was derived through one of} written for publication, 1 can assure you, that having no| high standing with my privity and consent. 
the guards. The name of the chi ef promoter of this wicked } concealment myself, nor any dread arising from what I may |, b= the latter charge, Loppose a direct, unqualified, and 
‘ is Belgarde.—He was formerly a domestic un-| have said on the occasion and subject alluded to, my feel-|'® ignant denial. I neither made, nor authorized, nor knew 
St ho had | i288 towards you are not the least changed. I always in- of any.proposition whatever to either of the three candi- 
der President Petion, and rag Ags gy w ~ re tended, sce # Mr. Clay come out, over his own name, and dates who were returned to the House of Representativeg 
such confidence in him that he elevate im e 


deny having any knowledge of the communication niade | ?t the Jast Presidential election, or to the friends of either 
rank of lieutenant of horse guards. He has made his|by bis friends to my friends and tome, that I would give of hem, for the purpose of influencing the result of the 


‘ him the name of the gentleman through whom that com-|€leetion, or for any other purpose. And all allegation 
Sane. , Coveeeny Coe Eveeitont oo oe non mupiestion came. <i aoe elavihe intimations and inuendoes, that my vote, on that cccnsteas 
publicly, and all the officers afterwards in private. He 


I have seen your letter alluded to as having been publish- | ‘5 offered to be given, or was in fact given, in considera. 
boldly depicted the evil designs of the conspirators, as well | ed in the Telegraph, although that paper, as I am inform-| tion of any stipulation or understanding, express or implied, 
as the futility of their machinations. His address, I am |¢d, is regularly mailed for me at Washington, still I receive direct or indirect, written or verbal, that } was, or that an 


- y 

; deenly affect-| it ¥ery irregularly; and that containing yeur letter has not other person was not, to be appointed Secretary of State, 
told, was very energetic; and the officers were deeply allect-| © 6°t. thand—of course I cannot say whether your state-|F that I was, in any other manner, to be personally benefits 
ed, some of them even unto tears. No officer of high rank,| ment is substantially correct or not. 1 will repeat, however, ye ani ay Pets seer he women! ad mg Ae ey 

di _ \|agadn the occurrence, and to which my reply to you must ever. And I firmly and solemnly betieve, that the first. 
1 am happy to say, has aa been found — in the plot , tt conformed, and from which, if there has been any va- | Of the above charges are alike untrue and groundless. But 

July 4th, seeote re r not oy Maser. = Se Nt riation youcan correct it. It is this: early in January, 1825,|f (contrary to my full belief) my friends or any of them 

anoutlaw. Yesterday four of the conspirators were shot. 


a member of Congress of high respectability visited me|™&ade any such proposition or offer, as is asserted in that 
\ The President is determined that the laws shall be rigidly | one morning, aud observed, that he had a communication | first charge, 


toes it was without my knowledge and without my 
; ~N he was desirous to make to me; that he was informed there | 2Uthority. 

pi a. All eae ° and I hope such an attempt was a great intrigue going on, and thought itwas right1| The letter of General Jackson insinuates rather than di- 
will never again be made. 


should be informed of it; that he came as a friend and let|'ectly makes, the further charge, that an arrangement was 
We have not now room for comment on this unpleasant in-] me receive the communication as I might, the friendly mo- Ey eich an — aye we — cea friends, wren = 
: i tives through which it was made, he hoped, would prevent ich, in the event of his election, I was appointed to be 
Letignnee. moeneniy 97 — Set eae “we ae aoe any change of friendship or feeling wit regard to A sg To | Secretary of State. I pronounce that sheen chen. as far as 
something further respecting it. which I replied, from his high standing as a gentleman and I know or believe, to be untrue and without the least foun- 
member of Congress, and from his uniform friendly and | tion. ; 
HENRY CLAY, AND GENERAL JACKSON. papa es ape towards myself, I could ys suppose Peeps cher eye a last voluntarily pmomgg hee gol in 
: ; he would make any communication to me which he suppo- itude of my public accuser, we are now fairly at is- 
These gentlemen now fill a greater space in the eye of sed was tmprosiett therefore, his motives being cane, hat sue. } rejoice that a specific accusation by a respenaile 
the public, than any who at present figure on the political] ».6 think as I might of the communication, my feelings to-| 2¢cuser, has at length appeared, though at the distance of 
stage. Differences of long standing have existed between| wards him would remain unaltered. The gentleman pro-|"¢ar two and_a half years since the charge was first put 
them, and, for many years they have been as thorns in the| ceeded: he said he had been informed by the friends of Mz. | forth through Mr. George Kremer. It will be universally 
rea stilton Meaty: teks Chad which they cecu-| Cl#¥> that the friends of Mr. Adams had made overtures | 2dmitted, that the accusation is of the most serious nature. 
NEOEES CRED ONES; THERES HS Stations y to them, saying if Mr. Clay and his friends would unite in | Hardly any more atrocious could be preferred against a re- 
~piéd were such that it was necessary for them to suppress} gid of the election of Mr. Adams, Mr. Clay should be|Presentative of the people in ‘his official character. The 
their animosity, The circumstances connected with the| Secretary of State; that the friends of Adams were urging | Charge in substance is, that deliberate “propositions of bar. 
‘dential election, gave a new impulse to the brood-| 28 2Teason, to induce the friends of Mr. Clay to accede to | $2in”’ were made by my Congressional friends collectively, 
last Presidentia » g eM their proposition, that if I was elected President, Mr. Adams | through an authorized and distinguished member of Con- 
ing hatfed that ley in their bosoms, and it is at length about ft 


would be continued Se¢retary of State, (inuendo, there |gtess, to Gen. Jackson; that their object was, by these 
to find vent ina fierce warof words. They are completely | would be no roum for Kentucky.) That ys “means of bargain and corruption,” to exelude Mr. Adams 


the friends of Mr 
+ at issue,” a8 one of them expresses himself, and’ we may Clay stated, the West did not wish to separate from the | from the Department of State, or to secure my promotion 


: . ; West, and if I would say, or permit any of my confidential] | to office; and that I was privy and assentcd to those proposi- 
expect to witness a furious contest, carried on through the friends to say, that yf bel was pr Sea President, Mr. | tions and to the employment of those means. shiek 

medium of the partizan newspapers, at least for some months| Adams should not be continued Secretary of State, byaj| Such being the accusation and the prosecutor, and the is- 

to tome . complete union of Mr. Clay and his friends, they would | Sve between us, I have now a right to expect that he will 

. id. si h ; . | put an end to the Presidential contest in one hour; and he| substantiate his charges by the exhibition of satisfactory 

Mucb has been said, since the period of the late election was of opinion it was right to fight such intriguers with evidence. {tn that event there is no punishment which 

for President of the United States, relative to the course 


their own weapons. To which in substance I replied, that would exceed the measure of my offence. 
pursued by the western delegation in Congress. The west-| iD politics, as in every thing else, my guide was principle, 


~ a's : ; ._| and contrary to the expressed and unbiased will of the peo- 
eres Catiite keine eons ee nd ple, or their constituted agents, I never would step into the 
’ 


residential Chair; and requested him to say to Mr. Clay Lexington, 29th June, 1827. 
representatives, the members from that section of country | and his friends (for | did suppose he had come from Mr. 
found themselves under the necessity of choosing between | ©!@¥>, although he used the terms, Mr. Clays friends,) 


, that before I would reach the Presidential Chair by such bap gmc wre . Coma sar bbepesencipe: 
three other candidates, who had just been the competitors| means of bargain and corruption, | would see the earth| 7 following is copied from a valuable paper, entitled 
of ‘their favorite. In the exercise of their discretion, in 


open and swallow both Mr, Clay and his friends and myse}! |¢he ‘* National Historian,” published at St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
this case, they were so unfortunate as to displease the warm with them. If they had noteconfidence io me to believe if I 


elected, that | would eall to abd tm the cabinet The character and standing of the editor is a sufficient guars 
. ; was my aid in the cabi 

partizans of the upsucesseful candidates; (how it could] of the first virtue, talents, and integrity, not to vole ta des. antee for the correctness of the statement. 

have been otherwise, in sach a season of party strife, it is 


The second day after this communication and reply, it was| J°#N Quincy Apams & Stavery. Much misrepresenta- 
difficult to determine;) and they were thenceforth charged announced in the newspapers, that Mr. Clay had come out 


tion having been circulated respecting the President’s sen 
with “corrupt bargaining, apd management,” to effect oe reap tent > bey yeti d : evehtemy «Pong Pn Me timents gn the subject of Slavery, and of his owning and 
their purpose. This charge, though made with much bold- privy to the proposition stated, ose have done injustice employing slaves, a distiaguished gentleman in our neigh- 
ness, and accompanied with bitter denunciation, never as-|'° him, if so the gentleman informing me can explain. | oThood was induced to write to a man of the first respec- 
sumed a tangible shape until very lately. It appears that 1am, very respectfully, your “yt obedient servant, tability in the city of Washington, who was intimately ac- 
General Jacksom has at length, in propria persone, public-} Mr. Carter Bevertr. NESW JACKSON, | qualnted with the President end bis Penaeus eee oe 
ly ‘nsserted that overtures of a corrupt nature were made facts. The following letter was received in reply to thos¢ 
to him by the friends of Clay, in Congress; and he more REPLY TO "TO "THE PUBLI aa CLAY. inquiries, and the truth of the information is unques- 
than insinuates that Clay himself must have bad some know- 


On my arrival at Wheeling, on the 23d instant, I was in-  Honpble; 
ledge of it. To this, the Jatter has, pro. forma. entered his formed that Mr. Carter Beverly, then at that place, had re- 


ceived the preceding night by mail, a lett G i hase ora an © tation of aoe tate 
andignant protest and t denial. A Oy Mai, @ letter from Genera ** Dear Sin:—Your letter of the 6th inst. is just receiv< 
on S siahieutiad “prs a. > 7 He also challenges Jackson, which he had exhibited to several persons, and| ed. You may at once satisfy the scruples of ebur friends, 
: Jeet; and it may be supposed that} left with my friend col. Noah Zane, for my perusal, anc} by assuring them that Mr. ADAMS DOES NOT, AND NE- 
the parties are so fully commitied that there will be no| which Iwas told formed a subject of general conversation.|} VER DID OWN A SLAVE. It is possible when he first 
backing out until the matter shal! be thoroughly sifted ,— and had produced much excitement in the town, The| came to Washington to reside, when at that time most of 
Some poor wretch must be sacrificed; and be hn tithe in Captain of the Reindeer having kindly detained his steam-| the hired servauts were slaves, he may have had one 10 his 
Moy, perhaps it will operate on th y ys boat for my accommodation, and as1 was unwilling longer} employment, but, if he had, it was without his knowing the 
» peta perate on the body politic as a kind! to deioy his departure, I had onty tume to chbtain a basty but! fact. His ideas on the subject of Slavery, are precisely 
>--- 2 Ss , 


al 








In the opposite 
event what ought to be the judgment of the American 


public is cheerfully submitted to their wisdom and justice. 
H, CLAY. 
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those of the Quakers, and bave been so often made public, | 


‘cularly in Virginia, where they have been used to in- 
why him, qnat I os surprised at this late day, any body 


‘should entertain a doubt on the subject.” 





Law in Cusa.—A letter from Havana, published in the 
New-York Daily Advertiser, gives the following account of 
the mode of punishment, there, for carrying unlawful 
weapons. Quere—Would it not bea good way to punish 
duelists ? 

« A Jaw lately passed to prevent the wearing of any wea- 
pons of defence except asword of a certain length, is con- 
sidered a Step of great ipublic safety. Now, whenever a 
person is found with any of these implements, he subjects 
himself to a public flogging; and the penalty, much to the 
honor of the government, is inflicted without respeet to 
persons. The culprit to be chastised is placed upon a mule, 
with his feet tied together under the animal—a board 1s put 
under his chin aud fastened to the pummel of the saddle to 

revent his stooping. After this he is led from the prison 
to the public squares, in each of which he receives twenty 
blows and then is dismissed. A young gentleman of good 
family, suffered about the time J arrived, notwithstanding 
the petitions and remonstrances of friends The Captain 
General replied, that fhe penalty had been incurred and 
must be endured.” 


CANDIDATES FOR THE STATE LEGISLATURE. 

It wil] be remembered that DANIEL RAYMOND, Esq. 
was announced, some months since, in this paper, as a can- 
didate for the Legislature of Maryland, at the next October 
election. This gentleman having been a candidate at the 
fast election, and then stated the principles, and motives 
by which he would be governed, io case of his success, the 
voters, generally, are not unacquainted therewith. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary, just now, tossy any thing turther than 
teat he occupies the same ground he has hitherto done; and 
that his friends may rely on his integrity and capability to 
discharge the duties of a representative, to their satis- 


faction. 
John Stricker and George H. Steuart, are also candi- 


dates for the Legislature ef this State, at the ensuing 
¢lection. 

The following gentlemen are ascertained to be candi- 
dates for the next General Assembly, from Baltimore 
County :— 

Abraham H. Price, James M. Buchanan, James Turner, 
James W. McCulloh, Edward Orrick, and Hugh Ely. 





CONTROVERSY IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The article over the signature of “ Amicus,” in this 
week’s Genius, (page 18,) was written for a paper, entitled 

e Patriot, published in Greensborough, N. C. but on 
some account, (perhaps the fear of offending those paradoxi- 
cal things, called slaveholding republicans,) was refused ad- 
mittance. The author had published io the same paper 
some strictures on the late message from the governor of 
that state to the legislature, which were answered by “Dud- 
ley” in a strain of bombast, misrepresentation, and false 
reasoping, that was, perhaps, scarcely ever equalled. It 


“Notices of Passing Bvents. 


‘“* The Herald of a noisy world.” 














FOREIGN. 

We have nothing very interesting from Europe, excepta 
rumor that the Turks have been beaten before Athens, with 
the loss of 10,000 men, all their baggage, artillery, &c. By 
the next arrivals this will probably be confirmed or contra- 
dicted. r= 

From Colombia we learn that dine of the troops lately 
employed in Peru, having returned, determined ov revolu- 
tionizing their own country. The following proclamation 
of the Liberator wil! explain their movemeuts, as well as 
the measures taken to counteract them. 


PROCLAMATION. 
Simon Bolivar, Liberator, President &c. 

Colombians'—Your enimies threaten the destrution of 
Colombia. It is my duty to save it. 

Fourteen years 1 have been at your head, by the almost 
unanimous wish of the people. At every period of glory 
and prosperity, I have renounced the supreme command 
with the purest sincerity: t have desired nothing so much 
as to divest myself of public power, the instrument of ty- 
ranny, which Labhor more than ignominy itself. But ought 
| abandon you in the hour of danger? Would this be the 
conduct of a soldier and acitizen? No Colombians! Iam 
resolved to prostrate it all; for anarchy will not restore 
liberty, nor rebellion the constitution, 

As a Citizen, Liberator, and President, my duty imposes 
upon me the glorious necessity of sacrificing myself for you. 
1 march therefore tothe southern confines of the repub- 
lic, to risk my life and my glory to deliver you from the 
perfidious, who, after having trampled on their most sacred 
obligations, have spread the standard of treason, to invade 
tue dapartments which are the most loyal and the most 
worthy. 

Colombians! The national will is repressed by new Pre- 
torians, who have undertaken to dictate Jaw to the sove- 
reign they oughtto obey. They have arrogated to them- 
selves the supreme right of the nation; they have violated 
the supreme law of the nation; in short the troops, once 
Colombian auxillaries of Peru, have returned to their coun- 
try to establish a new and foreign government, on the ru- 
ins of a republic, on which they are inflicting a deeper in- 
sult than our ancient oppressors, 

Colombians ! I appeal to your glory and patriotism, as- 
sembled around the national standard, which has proceed- 
ed in triumph from the mouths of the Orincco to the. sum- 
mit of Potosi. Desire it only, and the nation will preserve 
her liberty, and will have the national will entirely inde- 
pendent to decide upon her destiny. The great convention 
is Gemanded by the general voice of Colombia—it is the 
great requisite of the country. The Congress wil) doubt- 
less convoke it; and, in their hands! will.place the baton 
and the sword which the Republic hys given me: first as a 
Constitutional President, and afterwards as the Extraordi- 
nary Supreme Authority which the people entrusted me 
with. J will not disappoint the hopes of the country. Li- 
berty, glory and Jaws you have obtained in spite of your an- 
cient enemies. Liberty, glory and laws will preserve you 
in despite of the monster anarchy, 

BOLIVAR. 

Head quarters in Caracas, 19th June, 1827—17. 

The following short article relative to the President of 
Colombia will be read with interest. 

Bolivar. ‘The North American Review, in an article re- 
lating to an insurrection of Paez, in Colombia, introduces 


was under these circumstances, that the patriotic editor of | /0%8 anid ingenious defence of the conduct and motives 


the paper, aforesaid, refused’the use of his columns, for 
a replication from Amious! The Genius of Universal 
Emancipation has a pretty extensive circulation in that sec- 
tion of country, and many were anxious to see a refutation 
of “ Dudley’s” railing argument, This, J trust, wil) be a 
sufficient excuse for the insertion of so long an article, 
which has in some measure a local bearing. 





ECP New Subseribers to the Genius of Universal Eman- 
Cipaiion, are informed that the work can be had froin the 
commencement of the present volume. Some extra copies 
of the Second volume of the monthly paper are also for sale 
~-Price, one dollar. 





Errors or rne Press.—Being somewhat hurried with 
business tust week, about the time the paper went to press. 
Several! errors escaped the notice of theeditor. None of 
them, however, are of material importance, but such as 
may be easily ce tected. 


NOTICE. 

& meeting of the First Branc’ of the Anti-Slavery Socie. 
ty of Maryland, will be held at the Washington Hose Compa- 
*y’s Room, Lombard Street, on Friday evening, the 27tb 
mst at $ o'clock, P.M. The puoctual attendance of the 


members is requested. 4 
By order AAC N. HOOPES, Sec'y. 
July 21, ) ’ ’ y 


1827, 





of Bolivar. Mucb ashas been said by those, of whom it is 
impossible for us to scan either their motives, or their gen- 
eral veracity, we have never entirely fultered in our confi- 
dence towards this great man. Itis true that more than 
once his motires have been arraigned, his language wrest- 
ed, and the anathemasiof vindictive editors have been 
hurled at him from Labrador to Patagonia. But it is no less 
true, that all these Lave been silenced by the unanswerable 
argument of deeds. We may be disappointed, but we shall 
not cease to hope, so long as there is any rational room for 
it, that the sun ot Bolivar will yet set without a cloud; aud 
that fame may yet inscribe on his munument, 


* Jamque opus exegi: quod nec Jovis ire, nec ignes, 

Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetustas.” 

| Behold the work tris band hath wrought; which not the fire 
nor wrath 

Of Heaven, nor sword, nor wasting age, can blot from ou: 
my path. 


DOMESTIC. 

The follow'ng is a detailed statement of the “ shooting ex- 
cursion,” in Alabama, of which a brief noticc was taken 
last week. 

Mosamne, June 21st. 

In our last we mentioned thata nestof runaway negroes 
had been discovered and attacked by a party ef citizens 
from this county. The following jetter from Mr. John 
Johnson, Sen’r. to the She: iff of this county, details the par- 
ticulars of this heroic achievement. We understand that 
for a long time it has been suspected by the inhabitants of 
#the upper part of this county, from the frequent depreda- 
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tions committed on their plantations, that a gung of runa- 
way negroes were concealed somewhere in the vicinity. Old. 
Hal was rather an extraordinary negro for size and bodily 

strength—he was the property of Mrs. Hollinger, a very 

noted bad fellow, and has been a runaway for several 

years, and suspected as being ringleader of the gang. The 

place chosen for their retreat is saidto be very difficult of 
access, and remarkably well calculated for their purpose. 

They say they were about to commence a stockade fort, 

when a great number of negroes in the secret wereto join 

them, and it is thought in that event they could not be ta+ 
ken without bringing cannon to bear upon them. There 

was no sign of cultivation about the place, and they must 

have existed by plunder. The individuals engaged in this 

transaction deserve credit for their intrepedity. The fact 

of their receiving so little injury is accounted for the bad~_ 
ness of the powder in the hands of the negroes. There 

were fourteen in all, nine of whom escaped. 


Fort Stoppart, June 15, 1827. 

Dear Sir:—On the 12th inst. Mr. L. Dupree was passitig 
from his wood landing to his plantation, and under some 
willows discovered two canoes concealed. He immediate- 
ly pushed Gown to his brother {ssac’s plantation, and got 
Jack Ruin and the negroes to assist: him to take them — 
Sometime after they discovered the two canoes comin 
down, they hailed the boats, and:found that it was old Ha 
and threeother negro men and alad—they made a chargé 
and took Ore canoe with a mulatto man named Adam, the 
property o1 Mr. Waid, near Clairborue, and one negrd by 
the ncme of Bush, belonging (as they said) to a woman lit- 
ing ip Mississippi. The morning after they had taken them, 
the negro Bush took advantage of them, and got possession 
of their guns, they rushed on him fn the act of firing, and 
killed him while in the struggle. The mao named Adam 
they brought on to my house. 1 told him if he would carry 
me to Hal’s camp, I would make his peace with his master, 
and not send him to jail. Accordingly, I raised nine men 
of the neighborhood, and !2y at the month of Mrs. Bate's 
upper lake, on the East side of the river. A little after 
dark, Reaves and myself were guarding the landing and 
saw a canoe coming down the lake, we hailed, but received 
noanswer. We fired one gun, but could not stop them.— 
Immediately Joseph Johnson and Daniel Rain, gotin aca- 
noe and kept in the mouth of the lake, to see if any more 
negroes would pass that way, Somé short time after, with- 
in twenty paces, they discovered four men in a boat coming 
on easily back, rather broad side; they hailed: the negroes 
made bo answer, but immediately fired on them, they re- 
turned the shot, at which time we that were on the bank 
ran down to their assistance. The darkness of the night 
ppoventeg us frow being able to shoot the enemy from the 
shore. 

Next morning the negro man Adam took us up a lake to- 
wards Alabama, about twelve miles, at which place be 
found Hal’s house. We marched up silently, and found 
Hal, a negro man named Hector, and one by the name of 
Pompey, a3 we have since learned, Harwell’s Bob, and a ne- 
gro man that has been lying out several years, who calls 
himself Charles; as soon as they discovered as, they seized 
their guns and presented them, at which time our men com- 
menced firing, and killed the negro Hector—shot Hal, so 
that he died in about 12 hours after we had taken him—the 
negro man Pompey we shot badly through the thighs—but it 
ishikely he may get well. Harwell’s Bob was woundeds 
the negro man Charles got away with Bob, his wife, and 
children, by being at avother house. We took about 30 
barrels of corn that they had stolen from James and Joseph 
Johnston. The cow hides were branded. withHiiram Mon- 
ger’s brand, we took all their boats, sayi#ix in Dumber, and 
returned home. None of our men gotburt, except Joseph 
Johnston’s eye got slightly powder burnt, when the oes 
fired on him the night previously. This much 1 camsay, 
that old Hal and bis men fought like Spartans, not one gave 


| 4h inch of ground, but stood and was shot dead 6r wound- 


ed, and fell on the spot. The negro man Pompey, who is 
now living, tried to get his gun fresh primed to shoot, after 
he was shot through the thigh, Old Hal shot at Daniel Rain, 
not more thaa 8 or 10 paces, Harwell’s Bob’s gun Mashed; 
Pompey’s snapped; Hector fired in brother Joseph’s face 
with a French musket, but fortunately missed, as 1 have 
above stated. The negro man Mdam we have iv custody, 
and also the negro Pompey, who says he belongs ty Mr. 
Matthew Bettis, near Suggsville, Clark County. 


Colonization. A petition to Congress is in circulation in 
Bosion, asking that body to provide @ situation on the coast 
of Alrica, as an asylum for the reception of such free 
pie of color as may choose to resort there from the United 
States, and to afford a facility for the removal of slavery: 
and also to set apart from the revenue of the government a 
sum furnishing the means of transporting to Africa such 
free peopie of color as may be desirous of emigrating. 
= === —=== 

WANTS A SITUATION, 

Ina Ware Room, a Store House, or a Flour or Grocery Store. 
A young map of good habits, whocan, if required, give 
satisfactory reference. A few lines, addressed to T. D. and® 

left at this office, will meet with prompt attention. 











Baltimore, Tth mo. Vth, 1827. | ot. 

















Hiterary Departiwent. 


“ Tt is the gift of Poetry to hallow every place im which it 
moves; to breathe round nature an odour more exquisile than the 
perfume of the rose; and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 

— . etme 

An esteemed correspondent has selected an enigma from 
the works of Byron, which the readers of the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation probably may not all have seen. 
It is an ingenious play upon words, and will furnish a few 
moments’ agreeable amusement. 

Enigma, 
By Lord Byron. 
Tam not in youth, nor in manhood, nor age, 
But in infan¢y ever am known; 
I’m a stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 
And tho’ I’m distinguished in history’s page, 
I always am greatest alone. 


Iam notin the east, nor the sun nor the moon— 
You may search all the sky—I’m not there; 
In the morning and evening—tho’ not in the noon— 
You may plainly perceive me, for like a balloon, 
1 am midway suspended in air. 


1 am always in riches and yet I am told, 
Wealth ne’er did my presence desire; 

1 dwell with the miser, but not with his gold, 

And sometimes I stand in the chimney so cold, 
Tho’ I serve as a part of the fire. 














1 often am met in political life— 

In my absence no kingdom can be; 
Apd they say there can neither be friendship, nor strife, 
No one can live single, no one take a wife, 

Without interfering with me. 


My brethren are many, and of my}whole race. 
Not one is more slender and tall, 
And tho’ not the oldest, I hold the first place, 
And éven in dishonour, despair, and disgrace, 
I boldly appear among all. 


Tho’ disease may possess me, and sickness and pain, 
Lam neither in sorrow or gloom, 

Tho’ in wit and in wisdom I equally reign, 

I’m the heart of all sin, and have long liv’d in vain, 
And 1 ne’er shall befound in the tomb ! 





The following is, to say the least of it, a sentimental effu- 
sion. How does it accord with the practice of Burns, and 
Byront Wouldit not be worth while to pursue this sub- 
ject a little further?—Ep. G. U. E. 


WAline vs. Poesy, 
: the Western Luminary. 
Mr. Eprror:— following extract from one of the 
of Euripides, will show, (unless f have entirely 
ail pails the sentiment of the beautiful original,) 
that even jn the estimation of the Pagan Poet, dissipation 
and genius have no mutual relationship, and that the ca- 
rousing spirit of luxary is as hostile to the muses as itis to 
virtue and happiness. 
*Tisatruth which fair wisdom will ever maintain, 
the chi!dren of pleasure are foolish and vain, 
Who mingle the numbers of music divine 
With the noise of the banquet—its mirth and its wine: 
For the lyre, with its seft thrilling tones, was design’d 
To sooth and to cheer the disconsolate mind, 
But not the rade glee of the feast to prolong, 
Nor profanely to flow in the Bachanal’s song. 


Though the dark waves of grief, while in terror they roll, 
No charm can resist, and no art can control ,-- 

Though the heart-cheering numbers of song die away, 
‘Wher death s s around us the chill of dismay; 
V& when time’s healing hand has assuaged the sharp pai, 
How reviving the lay that salutes us again ! 

To the care-burthen’d bosom bow grateful the lyre! 
Like the dawn on the hills when the night storms retire. 


O shame on the Bard whose voluptuous strains 
With riot are mingled where lusury reigns!— 
Sweet music ! they need not thy numbers employ, 
Who in feasting exult with tumultuous joy— 

« Be theirs the full-banquet with dainties o’erspread— 
Its loud roariog wassail and wine sparkling red— 





Give me the love dale with its spring-shading trees, 
And the barp’s pensive lay risiug soft om the breeze. y. 
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Questions and Answers, 


Oh! whatis pleasure, in whose chase, 
Life’s one brief day is made a race 

Of vanity and lightness ? 
A star to gaze on, whose bright crown, 
We wait until the sun goes down, 
And find when it has o’er us shone, 

No warmth 1n all its brightness. 


And what is Friendship, that false flower, 
Which spreads its leaves at daylight’s hour, 
Ana closes them at eve;— 
Opening its petals to the light, 
Sweet breathing, while the sun shines bright, 
But shut to those who midst the night 
Of doubt and darkness grieve? 


And what is fame ?—the smile that slays, 
The cup in which sweet poison lays— 
At best a flow’ry wreath 
That’s twin’d around the victim’s head, 
When midst sweet flowers around it spread; 
And harp’s and timbrel’s sounds, ’tis led, 
Melodiously to death ! 


And what are hopes ?—gay butterflies, 
That on the breath of fancy rise, 

Where e’er the sunbeam lures them; 
Forever, ever, on the wing, 
Mocking our faint steps following, 
And if at last caught,—perishing 

In the grasp that secures them * 


And our affections, what are they ? 
Oh! blossoms smiling on the spray, 
All beauty and all sweetness ;— 
But which the canker may lay bare, 
Or rude hands from the branches tear, 
Or blighting winds lay withering there, 
Sad types of mortal fleetness ! 


And what is life itself ?—a sail, 
With sometimes an auspicious gale, 
And some bright sunbeams round it; 
But oft’ner midst the tempests cast, 
The lowering sky, the howling blast, 
And whelm’d beneath the wave at last, 
Where never plummet sounded ! 





Solemn Refiections, 
From the Savannah Republican. 

Tread at the solemn hour of night, 
When folly’s visions take their flight; 

The silence ot the grave— 
Go, where among the countless dead, 
The weeds grow o’er each reckless head, 

And the wild grass doth wave. 


*T will tell thee more than wisdom’s store, 
Of present days, or days of yore, 
Could ever, here impart; 
It isa stillness that doth speak 
Atale, that oft will blanch the cheek, 
And chill with dread the heart. 


Do Fortune’s gifts thy spirits buoy, 
With transient hope of fleeting joy ? 
. Dost thou with beauty bloom ? 
Look thou ! upon this prostrate dust, 
Tis what thou wert, and what thou must 


Return to, in the tomb. T. C. 





The Few 
From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 


Thou shalt return, Oh captive child, 
To thy own land of rest ; 

Though thou bast been so long exil’d— 
Such is thy God’s behest, : 


The sun of Salem set at sight— 
Yet that once more shall shine ;— 

The flowers of Sharon drooped in blight,— 
But they again shall twine. 


The chords of Judah’s harp were riven, 
t they shall sound again — 
And Oh, th’ auspicious voice of Heaven 
Shall bless the unwonted strain. 


Though sorrows hang upon thy heart, 
And darkness on thy brow, 

Yet that, thou exile, shalt depart, 
Nor weigh thee down, as now. 


Che Butterfly. 
From the French of De La Martine. 





Born with the Spring, and with the roses dying, 
Through the clear sky on Zepbyr’s pinions sailing, 


On the young flowret’s opening bosom tying 
Perfume and light, and the biue air ipbali 
Shaking the thin dust from its wings and flee 


Such is the butwrfly’s enchanted being; 
How like desire, to which po rest 13 given 


ng, 
ing, 
And fading like a breath in boundless beaven,-- 


OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
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Which, still uneasy, rifling every treasure, 3 
Returns at last above to seek for — pleasure! 
U.S. nd & Lit. Gaz. 


At New-Orleans, lately, Mr. W iNliam Crabb, was married 
to Miss Mary Spider. A scrate couple, we 
think.— West. Carolinian. * St $e a 
‘“‘ The Spider’s most attenuated thread,” 

Has ta’en a Crab in hymeneahimet. 


— 
Davictp, 


** Various: that the-mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, : 
nd pleased with novelty, may be indulged? 
a mein 
_ A Nonsuch Party—A gentleman who lately yi-' 
sited Paris at one of Mr. Arago’s soirees, met with 
the following distinguished persons, most of them 
remarkable for having performed journies or ad- 
ventures of which there was no parrallel. 
1. There was professor Siminoff, who was astro- 
nomer to the Kussian expedition into the antartic 
Circle, and who had been nearest to the South 
Pole of any manliving. 2. Capt. Scoresby, jun. 
who had been nearest to the Worth Pole of any one 
living. $. Baron Humboldt, who had been higher 
on mountains than any other Philosopher.—4. ita. 
dame Freycinet, the only lady which accompanied 
a voyage of discovery, and circumnavigated the 
globe. 5. M.Guy Lussac, who had, we believe 
been the highest in the air of any man. 6. M. 
Callien, who had travelled with the son of the Pa- 
cha of Egypt further towards the sources of the 
Nile, than any person now living; and Professor 
Silliman, who had descended deeper into the bow- 
els of the earth than any other man. 


























Anecdote.—Latour Maubourg lost his leg 

battle of Leipsic. After he had milired Gesu 
tion with the greatest courage, he saw his servant 
crying, or pretending to cry in the corner of his 
room. None of your hypocritical tears, you idle 
dog, (said his master)—you know you are very 


glad, for now you will have only one boot to clean 
instead of two. 


The Will.—* Be easy,” said a rich invalid to his 
son-in-law, who was every hour perplexing him 
with complaints of his wife’s misbehaviour. “Be 
easy, I say; as her behaviour is very blameable, I 
will alter my will, and cut her off with a shilling,” 
He heard no more of his daughter’s failings. 
Punning.—Two gentlemen, one named Wood- 
cock, and the other Fuller, walking together, hap- 
pened to see an owl: says the last, that bird is ve- 
ry much like a Woodcock. You are very wrong, 
says the other, for it is Fullerin the head, Faller in 
eyes, and Fuller all over. 





——— a 
TO HAYTIAN EMIGRANTS. 

THE subscriber offers encouragement, as follows, to five 
or six industrious Farmers, who will settle on the Estate 
called the Grand Marre, twelve leagues (thirty-six miles) 
from Port-au-Prince, Hayti, where the climate is, gener- 


ally, very similar tothe summer and autumn, in Maryland. 
The lands are productive, and easily cultivated. 


Conditions. 


Each man shal] have Ten Acres of land, for the term of 
ten years. The produce of the two first years shall be his 
own. All the produce of the eight remaining years shall be 
equally divided. The subscriber will furnish wholesome 
ground provisions, until the emigrants can raise for them- 
selves, and house room. 

There is on said farm twenty-five happy cultivators at 

















present. A. AUDAIN. 
July 2, 1827. 
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